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A MODERN CONCEPTION OF GOD 

BY THE EEV. PHILIP S. MOXOM 



Acctjbately and adequately to define the modern concep- 
tion of God is a discouragingly difficult task. It would be a 
far easier task to define the Augustinian or the Calvinistic 
conception of God, but that is unnecessary. 

Subsequent to fetishistic and animistic ideas of powers 
which man dimly perceived, and to which he felt himself 
more or less subject, came personifications of those powers 
in bestial or human forms. Among most races polytheism 
developed and long held sway. At an early time polytheism 
took on a hierarchical character: to certain gods were as- 
cribed greater power and higher authority than to others. 
Marduk in the Euphrates valley, Zeus in Greece, and Jupiter 
in Borne are familiar examples. Zeus was king of gods and 
men. Yet early — how early we do not exactly know — behind 
polytheism rose a shadowy theism, the idea of one supreme 
God to whom in some obscure way even the pantheon was 
subject. In polytheism we find also a tendency to a trini- 
tarian grouping of gods, and in each threefold group one 
god who was at least primus inter pares. 

Among the early Hebrews first appears a distinct theism 
in the worship of Jahweh with no trinitarian connotations. 
After a long and sometimes bloody struggle with surviving 
polytheistic ideas and practices, Jahvism finally triumphed 
in the sharply defined monotheism of the post-exilic He- 
brews, or, as they now came to be called, Jews. The pre- 
Christian Jewish conception of God is too well known to re- 
quire discussion here. This conception, represented but 
scarcely defined in the teaching of Jesus, passed on to the 
Christian Church. In the early (but not the earliest) Church 
this conception was expanded into a trinitarianism which 
had no place in the authentic teaching of Jesus, but which 
became dominant in the Church, and, with negligible excep- 
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tions, has retained supremacy until recent times. Many 
thinkers value the trinitarian idea of God as a historical tes- 
timony to the endeavor of the Church to comprehend and ex- 
press the fulness of the divine nature and the intimacy of the 
relation of God to man, but, as crassly expressed in the 
creeds, trinitarianism has passed out of the realm of philo- 
sophical thought on God. 

Pantheism has long had a powerful attraction for many 
minds. In our time it is largely superseded by Monism. 
Pantheism was weak through its extensive identification of 
God with the universe. The formula, " God is all," inter- 
preted as " God is everything," is unsatisfactory; the ma- 
teriality of the thing swamps the spirituality of essential 
being. Monism escapes the reductio ad absurdum which 
lurks in pantheism by conceiving all things, not as identical 
with God, but as expressions of the one mind, the one energy, 
the one essential Ens in which, or in "Whom, all reality has 
its base. 

God is the sub-stans of all things. They exist because He 
exists and wills their existence. The old phrase is still valid : 
" In Him we live and have our being." Creation is the 
process through which God expresses and fulfils His own 
being. According to the Monistic idea there are not two 
entities, God and the universe, set over against each other, 
but one entity — eternal being — and the universe is the flow- 
ing obj edification of the eternal thought and will. The uni- 
verse stands to God as word to thinker, as deed to doer. Its 
infinite variety witnesses to the infinite fertility of the one 
Mind. Whatever we may say of this idea, it escapes the 
weakness of pantheism which identifies God with the thing. 

The monistic conception of God permits and perhaps 
even necessitates the idea that nothing in fact or experience 
is entirely apart from God. Here is a divine drama of which 
God Himself is the protagonist. What is called evolution in 
Nature is but the sign of a process of divine self-realization 
and self -fulfilment. God, not man, not " angels and princi- 
palities," but God, occupies the centre of the stage, and all 
phenomena, physical and spiritual, are but parts of His role. 
The tragedy which man thinks is his own is his only in a 
wholly subordinate sense. The struggle is his only as he 
himself is a part or a feature of the divine experience. The 
triumph is his only as he is " portion and parcel " of the 
divine enterprise. 
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This idea makes history a via dolorosa, not primarily 
for Christ nor for man, but for God, and it becomes for man 
a via victoriosa only because, through the divine self-fulfil- 
ment, it becomes a via victoriosa for God. The human con- 
sciousness recognizes and reports but dimly this co-partner- 
ship of the human with the divine ; yet there are experiences 
which bring flashes of insight, at least penetrating surmises, 
that fill the human soul with astonishment and awe and some- 
times with a momentary joy that is sharper than pain. In 
some deep and as yet uncomprehended sense God is not only 
in His world but also of His world. The experience of Jesus, 
which men have framed into a theory of piacular atonement, 
gives hints of a fellowship of man with God in the moral 
tragedy of life that sting us to thoughts for which the theo- 
logians never account, and to questions which they never 
answer. 

Inevitably the question of personality rises. For many 
minds the sheer infinitude of God prevents them from as- 
cribing to Him personality. Personality seems to them to 
imply limitation, and limitation of infinity is a denial of 
infinity. Perhaps we shall be helped in our thinking if we re- 
flect that to most minds infinity is simply what etymologic- 
ally the word means, that is, without end or limit. It is limit- 
less extension of being. But what does that mean as applied 
to God? Does it mean that He fills infinite space and timet 
Again we are embarrassed and fettered by ideas which 
belong to the realm of the material, and in this realm in- 
finity has no intelligible meaning. We speak sometimes 
of an infinite number, but the statement is self-contradic- 
tory. There can be no infinite number. A similar trouble 
arises when we endeavor to conceive of infinite space and 
infinite time. We are dealing with terms which baffle 
and confuse us. Let us try to conceive of infinite mind: 
It is intelligence that has no bounds. If God is infinite 
mind, then He must be more, for mind alone is not complete 
being. 

What constitutes personality? In the familiar phrase 
of the school we speak of intellect, or power to know, sensi- 
bility, or power to feel, and will, or power to do, to initiate 
action. These coexisting in a single consciousness consti- 
tute what we know or what we conceive of as personality. 
To put the matter somewhat differently : The perception of 
reality demands intellect; the appreciation of reality as 
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truth requires sensibility ; the realization of truth as quality 
of being requires volition. Now intellect, sensibility, and 
will, without limitations of power to know, capacity to feel, 
and ability to will, seem to constitute an infinite personality. 
That is, the connotation of infinitude with personality is not 
at all incongruous or self-contradictory. Such must we 
think God to be. At least the human mind can conceive of 
no higher form of being than personality raised to the nth 
power. It would seem that a God who is impersonal must 
belong to an order of being lower than that of man, whose 
supreme distinction is that he is a person — a being who 
consciously thinks, feels and wills. A blind, unintelligent, 
passionless force may be great beyond our power to com- 
prehend, yet such a force must be ranked lower in the scale 
of being than a person who is a spring of thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions. 

What God thinks, how He feels, and what He purposes 
are the essential substance of revelation. The vehicles of 
revelation are the constitution of the universe, the order of 
Mature and all the million-fold expression of human life in 
Childhood and youth, in fatherhood and motherhood, in ideals 
and achievements, in aspirations and endeavors, in all the 
varying drama of human experience. Through his exper- 
ience man is learning God. Through that experience God 
is revealing and expressing Himself; and the process is end- 
less since God is infinite, unexhausted by the thousand 
milleniums of human existence. 

Through this vast revealing process men learn that God 
is mind, for all the universe is woven of thought and all 
the relations of matter are thought-relations. They learn 
that God is law, and find the sanctions of law in the reactions 
which perpetually disclose themselves in both the physical 
and the moral realms. They learn that God is love through 
the deep sanctities of human love in husband > and wife, in 
parent and child, in friend and friend. They learn that God 
is purpose through the purposive evolutions of humanity 
ever striving after higher perceptions of truth and fuller 
realizations of truth in civilization. And all this learning 
is interpretation of personality. Man cannot lose the idea 
of divine personality without wholly losing God; but that 
idea cannot be lost, since every attempt to substitute an in- 
finite force as the sole basis and organic energy of the uni- 
verse has failed to resist the involuntary reaction to the con- 
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ception of infinite mind, and mind is as mneh a connotation 
of personality as personality is a connotation of mind. 

Character also is a connotation of personality. What 
character shall be ascribed to God? In a sense Cod is the 
personification of human ideals : first of power, then of wis- 
dom, then of justice, then of goodness or love. When men 
first conceived of God as holy, — in the original sense of the 
word, which meant separateness, unapproachableness, — a 
great step forward was taken; but not so great as when 
they first conceived of God as moral— that is, amenable to 
moral law as well as the origin of moral law. The heighten- 
ing conception of God reacted on human minds, raising their 
ideal of character. Thus God became the spring of a pro- 
gressive morality, or righteousness, in man; for his con- 
sciousness of God became also a consciousness of the su- 
preme worth of righteousness and the commanding obliga- 
tion which it imposed upon himself. 

The prophet who had attained the highest conception of 
God, from the point of view of character, most greatly 
served his fellow men. This is the chief service of Jesus 
to the world: that he conceived of God as the absolutely 
just and benevolent Father of His creatures. This concep- 
tion he expressed less in specific terms than in the entire 
import of his teaching, reinforced by his own disposition 
and action. More than any one else, he showed what God 
is like in disposition and action. The personality, the power, 
and the wisdom being assumed, he interprets the divine 
goodness in terms of human relationship and daily life. 

It is true, doubtless, that Jesus is like God, and so far 
the Aryans were right; but the more important truth, cor- 
relative of this, is the truth that God is like Jesus. We do 
not need to go to the Fourth Gospel to know this. The Fourth 
Gospel says, " God so loved the world," and the presump- 
tive author of that Gospel says explicitly, " God is love." 
Yet he was only interpreting the message which the synop- 
tists long before had reported through the strength and 
sweetness of the personality of Jesus and the unvarying 
benevolence of his contacts with men, women and children, 
thus making an indelible impression of divine goodness 
present in kindred form. The Fourth Gospel makes Jesus 
say, " He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father," and 
" I and the Father are one." The synoptists never make 
him say such words; they do not need to: his life speaks 
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unmistakably of his intimate relation with God. But the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is a sublime egotist, sublime 
but an egotist, wholly unlike the Jesus of the synoptists. 
It is not what Jesus says about himself, but what he shows 
himself to be in pure and humane and beautiful character, 
which evokes the thought that God must be like him. 

Christendom has been a long time in effectually reaching 
this idea of God : namely, that in disposition and character 
He is like Jesus. The theologians formulated a conception 
of God and, ascribing coequal divinity to Jesus, said ' ' Jesus 
is like God," and then, " Jesus is God," when there could 
scarcely be a greater difference — even disparity — than that 
between the Jesus of the synoptists and the God whom the 
theologians had fabricated. God was vindictive: Jesus 
was wholly without vindictiveness. God was inexorable: 
Jesus was full of sympathy and compassion. God could 
forgive the sinner only when the sin was expiated: Jesus 
forgave with an absolution that was a cleansing and healing 
bath. God condemns the wicked to eternal torment : Jesus 
prays for his murderers. 

It is the unlikeness of God to Jesus which the Church 
has officially maintained that has been one of the chief hin- 
drances to the triumph of the Gospel. It falsified the Gospel 
by its misrepresentation of God. The God of theology is re- 
mote and forbidding: Jesus is near and inviting. 

Closer is he than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet. 

Through Jesus, the soul may see God, because God is like 
Jesus in those qualities which are essential to a moral being. 
For this interpretative service Jesus needs no apotheosis 
which instantly removes him from a close human touch 
with mankind. A revelation of the highest moral qualities 
does not call for infinite dimensions of being. The moral 
quality of God may show itself perfectly in a man in whom 
God is perfectly immanent. 

Thus we have arrived at a conception of God which 
ascribes to Him personality without limits on power to 
know, to feel, and to will. The universe witnesses to Him, 
unmistakably evincing universal mind and law and progres- 
sive purpose. The moral evolution of mankind impels rea- 
son to see in God the source of ever rising moral ideals, 
and the testimony of the greatest moral persons, of whom 
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Jesus is chief, verifies and extends the vision. The deeper 
experiences of the human soul cause it to repel the old 
notion of a static deity, an impassible infinitude of being 
with which humanity can come into no appreciable rela- 
tions. It seeks for a God who is not remote from man- 
kind — who is so near, indeed, that the wide sweep and 
measureless stretch of human experience in some mysterious 
way is also the experience of God, and that, through the ful- 
filment of the life "of beings whom He has created, God is 
finding His own self-realization and self-fulfilment. The 
tragedy is man's because it is God's : hence the idea and 
inevitableness of destiny; the triumph also is man's be- 
cause it is God's. 

No thought is more deeply rooted in the mind of today 
than the thought of the divine immanence. Are we not 
beginning to see that the divine immanence means much 
more than we have realized and is freighted with conse- 
quences vaster than we have dreamed? The old theological 
battles have lost their zest because they have lost their 
meaning. The faint light of a new dawn trembles on the 
horizon. Let us look up and face the East. 

Philip S. Moxom. 



